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STREET SPIRIT IS HIRING! 


We are hiring a new, full-time editor to join us this Spring. 


If you love grassroots news, are interested in writing and editing stories for this 


newspaper, and want to work with our amazing team of unhoused newspaper vendors, 


get in touch! Email: aboone@youthspiritartworks.org for more information. 
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Demonstators block a truck on its way into People’s Park after the UC cut down 40+ trees in the early hours of the morning in August 2022. 


Court decision halts People’s Park construction indefinitely 


UC Berkeley said it still has an “unwavering” commitment to building student housing at People’s Park. 


By Supriya Yelimeli 


A state appeals court in San Fran- 
cisco decided on Friday that UC 
Berkeley violated state environmental 
law in plans to build student housing 
on People’s Park, but the university 
plans to appeal the decision to the 
state Supreme Court. 

In the decision, Judge Gordon Burns 
agreed with the plaintiffs’ argument 
that the university didn’t consider 
adequate alternatives to building on 
People’s Park, or the noise impacts of 
“loud student parties” at the planned 
1,100-bed housing development in 
Southside. 

Make UC a Good Neighbor and 
the People’s Park Historic Advocacy 
Group filed the California Environ- 
mental Quality Act (CEQA) lawsuit 
last year. The court had tentatively 
sided with them in January after halt- 
ing construction at the park, which 
Cal attempted to initiate between 
court battles last summer. 

UC spokesperson Dan Mogulof said 
the university will ask the state Su- 
preme Court to overturn the “unprec- 
edented and dangerous” decision. 

“Left in place, this decision will 
indefinitely delay all of UC Berkeley’s 
planned student housing, which is 
desperately needed by our students 
and fully supported by the city of 
Berkeley’s mayor and other elected 
representatives,” Mogulof said. “This 
decision has the potential to prevent 
colleges and universities across the 

*-to af California from providing 

-adents with the housing they need 
..td deserve.” 


He said it gives “NIMBY,” or “not- 
in-my-backyard” neighbors, the abili- 
ty to block urban housing, emphasiz- 
ing that the precedent could delay the 
construction of student housing, as 
well as low-income housing, like the 
adjacent 100 affordable units that were 
planned for People’s Park. 

Plaintiffs have strongly pushed back 
against the idea that their lawsuit is 
intended to block housing construc- 
tion in Berkeley, specifying that their 
aim is to protect the decades-long, 
radical history of the park, which 
is listed on the National Register of 
Historic Places. It has also been a 
community hub for homeless services 
and resources. 

“They decided in our favor on two 
issues — most importantly (that) UC 
failed to analyze alternative sites,” 
said Harvey Smith with the People’s 
Park Historic District Advocacy 
Group (PPHDAG). “This is key to 
what the PPHDAG has been arguing.” 

The university has been clear about 
its intent to build student housing 
at the park — rather than an alter- 
nate location — out of its interest in 
rehabilitating what it sees as health 
and safety concerns stemming from 
the park. Over the last year, Cal also 
worked with the city to offer alternate 
housing to people living at the park in 

an encampment that formed over the 
COVID-19 pandemic. 

After the UC’s failed attempt to 
close the park in August, the space has 
again become an encampment with 
about a dozen residents in tents. Some 
who moved to the Rodeway Inn last 
summer returned to the park. 


Al r Boone 


A protestor pleads with a UC cop outside the fence the university erected 


around the park in August 2022 in an effort to begin construction on the park. 


Student activists who successfully 


_halted construction have been ad- 


vocating for the residents living at 
People’s Park, and have a distinct 
set of demands from the two groups 
fighting UC Berkeley’s development 
in court. They want the land to be 
returned to indigenous stewardship, 
homeless residents who lived at the 
park to be connected to permanent 
housing, and to defund the UC Police 
Department and have those financial 
resources redirected to services for 


homeless residents, as well as Cal 
students and staff. 

Their efforts are ongoing, in tandem 
with the nonprofit groups’ lawsuit. 
Once UC Berkeley submits its appeal, 
the state Supreme Court will deter- 
mine whether to take up the case. 


This story was originally published in 
Berkeleyside, where Supriya Yelimeli 
covers housing and homelessness. 
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‘THIS NEWSPAPER IS A COMMUNITY. 


The copy you just bought was first 
purchased by the unhoused person 
who sold it to you. They bought it 
from us for 5 cents and sold it to you 
for $2, or maybe more. That’s how we 
help our unhoused vendors earn an 
income on their own time. It is also 
how we aim to break down the bar- 
riers between housed and homeless 
people in the East Bay. We believe the 
simple act of purchasing a newspaper 
can open up a social space where both 
you and your vendor learn a little bit 
from one another. That is community 
in action. Now keep reading—this 
paper has something to say to you. 

Street papers like this one hope to 
initiate a dialogue about homeless- 
ness and poverty. That starts with 
the conversations you have with the 
vendor who sold you this paper, and 
it continues with the writing in the 
paper itself. 

Each issue of Street Spirit is written 
by and for unhoused people as well as 
their advocates. Our mission is to cre- 
ate a platform where homeless folks 
can share their own stories. That way, 
those who have never experienced 
homelessness can begin to understand 
this overwhelming crisis from the 

inside out. We also share resources 
and materials intended for a homeless 
audience. A community looks out 
for its members. We aim to do that in 
every story you will find here. 

So don’t just buy the paper—read it. 

You don’t need to scour every page. 


Try out a couple of stories, or do the 
crossword. Find your horoscope. 


Then tell your friends. We believe that 
large-scale change starts small. Read- 


ing this paper is a good place to start. 
History 


Street Spirit published its first issue 
in March of 1995. It was founded by 
Sally Hindman and Terry Messman. 
As the founders tell it, the Oakland 
Tribune had been paying home- 
less people to sell their newspapers 
around the East Bay. But many of the 
stories in the Tribune were degrading 
to the homeless community. This gave 
Hindman an idea—what if unhoused 
people in the East Bay could sell 
newspapers that contained their own 
stories? 

Thus Street Spirit was born, and 
joined the burgeoning street newspa- 
per movement of the 1990s, becoming 
one of more than 92 street papers in 35 
countries around the world. 


Our vendor program 


The homeless people who sell Street 
Spirit work for themselves. We train 
them to sell papers to you, then they 
keep the money they earn and buy 
more when they need to replace their 
stock. 

We currently work with 50-100 
newspaper vendors each year. Most 
of our vendors are or have been 
homeless. Selling Street Spirit helps 
cover the cost of essential needs such 
as food, medicine, transit, rent for 
subsidized housing, or a room ina 
residential hotel. 

Our vendors purchase the paper 
from us for 5 cents a copy. They then 
sell each copy for at least $2. Though 
the $2 cover price is all that is required 
to buy a copy of Street Spirit, cus- 
tomers often go above and beyond to 
support our vendors—giving them 
more than $2, buying them a meal, 
or in some cases, helping them buy a 
car or pay for expensive surgery. The 
bonds that can grow between our ven- 
dors and their customers truly blow 
us away! 

We use all the money we earn from 
vendors upfront to pay writers and 
artists for their submissions to the 


Paper. 


How to become a Street 
Spirit vendor 


If you are interested in selling 
Street Spirit, come visit our office! We 
host new vendor orientations every 
Wednesday and Thursday from 9am- 
12pm at our South Berkeley office at 
Alcatraz and Adeline (1740 Alcatraz 
Avenue)—a 10 minute walk from 
the Ashby BART station. If you have 
questions or need more information, 
call Alastair Boone: (510) 982-6875 or 
Annabelle Cole: (510) 859-8183. 


How to contribute 


If you want to be published in 
Street Spirit, please get in touch! Email 
aboone@youthspiritartworks.org to 
start talking about your story. No 
prior writing or journalism experience 
is required. 

We publish personal essays from 
people who have or are currently 
experiencing homelessness, as well 
as poetry, original artwork, and local 
journalism about housing, homeless- 
ness, and the fight for social justice. 
No matter who you are or what kind 
of writing you're interested in con- 
tributing, we would love to hear from 
you. 


‘Alastair Boone 


Longtime Street Spirit vendor Alando Williams, who passed away this year. 


Our rates for published contribu- 
tions are: $10/ poem, $20/photo or 
illustration, $25/article, and $60/ 
cover art. ae 


Office hours for vendors 


If you are a Street Spirit vendor look- 
ing to pick up newspapers, you can 
visit our South Berkeley office (1740 
Alcatraz Avenue) Monday-Friday 
from 12:30pm-6:30pm. 

You can also get papers from JC 
Orton at the corner of Shattuck and 
Kittredge in Downtown Berkeley, 
outside of Peet’s Coffee, Monday-Sat- 
urday from 7:00am-9:00am. You can 
reach JC by phone at (510) 684-1892. 


Support our work! 


The best way to support our work 
is by buying a paper each month, 
chatting with your vendor, and then 
reading that newspaper. 

If you have a little more to give, 
donate online at youthspiritartworks. 
org / donate. We are editorially inde- 
pendent and don’t run ads, so any 
additional financial support you can 
provide goes a long way to helping 
our project grow. 

You can also show your support by 
following us on social media: 
(@streetspiritnews on Instagram) and 


purchasing a Street Spirit T-shirt or 
sticker. For information about how to 
buy merch, email aboone@youthspiri- 
tartworks.org. 


You 


We are published by Youth Spirit 
Artworks (YSA), a Berkeley-based art 
and jobs training program for youth 
between the ages of 16-25. Much of 
the artwork and poetry you will find 
in this paper comes from talented YSA 
youth. Buying our newspaper is a 
great way to show them some love! 


International Network 
of Street Papers 


We are a proud member of the In- 
ternational Network of Street News- 
papers—an international community 
of papers just like ours. Learn more 
online at insp.ngo. 


JC Orton 
Vendor Coordinator 


STREET SPIRIT 


Justice News & Homeless Blues in the Bay Area 


A publication of Youth Spirit Artworks 


Alastair Boone 
Editor in Chief 


Read these stories and more online at www.thestreetspirit.org 


Annabelle Cole 
UC Berkeley MSW Intern 
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Atlanta’s ‘Cop City’ is putting policing before the climate 


COMMENTARY 


By Hannah Riley and Micah 
Herskind 


Editor’s note: This story was originally 
published by Teen Vogue. 


ON a gray, drizzly day last Decem- 
ber, activists and organizers with the 
Atlanta-based Stop Cop City move- 
ment held a press conference on the 
edge of the Weelaunee Forest. Hours 
before, a massive police force had de- 
scended on Weelaunee, where a group 
of forest defenders have been living 
since 2021 to prevent the construction 
of a huge police militarization facility, 
called Cop City by local organizers. 
During the raid, police arrested five 
forest defenders, who were ultimately 
charged with domestic terrorism. The 
severe charges are a result of 2017 
state legislation meant to further crim- 
inalize protests. 

“It’s clear that if the public doesn’t 
respond... escalation is going to con- 
tinue,” a representative of the Atlanta 
Solidarity Fund told the assembled 
press that day. “Are we going to 
end up in a situation where police 
are murdering protesters in order to 
advance not public safety but their 
particular political agenda in building 
Cop City?” 

These words turned out to be 
tragically prescient. Just over a month 
later, on January 18, Georgia State 
Patrol shot and killed a forest defend- 
er named Manuel Teran during a raid. 
On that same day, police made at least 
seven more arrests, leading to more 
domestic terrorism charges. Organiz- 
ers say Teran, who went by the name 
Tortugita, had a deep commitment to 
nonviolent resistance. 

Full details of the shooting have 
yet to emerge. The official police 
narrative—which, as a rule, should 
be treated with skepticism—has been 
murky from the start. First, police said 


N.O. Bonzo /JustSeeds 


A memorial graphic for Tortugita—or Tort—the forest defender who was shot 
and killed by the Georgia State Patrol in January, 2023. 


there may have been gunfire by an 
unseen shooter, which resulted in the 
nonfatal shooting of an officer; shortly 
after, police claimed that they were in 
conversation with a forest defender 
who then fired at them. 

The Georgia Bureau of Investiga- 
tions claims there is no body camera 
footage of the shooting, as Georgia 


State Patrol officers are not equipped 
with body cams, and has refused 

to release the names of any officers 
involved. Other agencies that were 
present with body cams, including the 
Atlanta Police, are refusing to release 
whatever footage they have. Mean- 
while, reports from the ground have 
suggested the possibility of accidental 


friendly fire. 

As we wait for the full story to 
become clear, the fact remains: No one 
would have been killed had Atlanta’s 
leadership not rammed through the 
unpopular project known as Cop City. 

The proposal for Cop City, officially 
known as the Public Safety Training 
Center, was publicly announced in 
2021, and started getting attention that 
summer, when legislation was formal- 
ly introduced. The $90 million facility 
would serve as a training center for 
Atlanta police and firefighters; the 
proposal includes the construction 
of a mock city in the forest, hence the 
moniker Cop City. The proposed site 
is the Weelaunee Forest (also known 
as the Atlanta Forest, or the South Riv- 
er Forest, though we will be using the 
original Muscogee name, Weelaunee). 

Referred to in an official report as 
one of the four “lungs” of the city of 
Atlanta, the forest is a critical bulwark 
against environmental disaster and 
serves as an important public good 
for the many residents who find joy 
in walking the forest’s trails. In a city 
already facing dangerous heat waves 
(projected to worsen) and flooding 
(also projected to worsen) as a result 
of the climate crisis, the protection 
that ecologically rich land provides 
cannot be overstated. Both the Wee- 
launee Forest and the South River, 
which winds through it, are teeming 
with life. 

The original plans proposed de- 
stroying nearly 400 acres of forest 
land and replacing it with the training 
center at the site of the Old Atlanta 
Prison Farm. This is land that already 
bears the scars of state violence: It was 
stolen from Muscogee-Creek people 
in the 1800s, where many incarcerated 
Black laborers were forced to work on 
behalf of the state in the 1900s, and is 
currently surrounded by carceral facil- 
ities, including a detention center for 


Cop City continues on page 9 


The weight of depression after 
a year of isolation in prison 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Christopher Blackwell 


THE prisoner in the cell above me 
screams, “No! Don’t! No! No! Stop! 
Leave me alone!” 

I am often woken up by his screams. 
His groans and pleas for the pain to 
stop are something I’ve become accus- 
tomed to hearing. They are common 
in prison. I’ve never asked the man 
above me the cause of his nightmares, 
but I’m sure they are connected to 
trauma suffered either before or 
during his incarceration, possibly 
both. 

To the millions of individuals con- 
fined within prisons across the U.S., 
trauma and depression are nothing 
new. All prisoners suffer on some 
level, whether that suffering is related 
to life on the outside or our time in the 
carceral state, or both. 

Even before the COVID-19 pandem- 
ic, we lived our daily lives in extreme- 
ly stressful conditions. We are often 
alone, physically and emotionally, as 


we sit with the harm we were sub- 
jected to and the harm we caused that 
landed us in prison. 

We often don’t have anyone to con- 
fide in or trust. We are separated from 
our family and home communities 
and micromanaged by an administra- 
tion who rarely has our best interests 
in mind. We are forced to accept rules 
that are punitive, oppressive, and 
sometimes abusive. The list of trau- 
mas is never ending, yet we are forced 
to navigate this mental and physical 
minefield daily — sometimes for de- 
cades — on our own. 

Prior to the COVID-19 pandemic, 

I used my time inside to work in re- 
storative justice circles helping others 
to process their past traumas as we 
worked on a path towards account- 
ability together. I was a shoulder for 
others to lean on and had shoulders to 
lean on myself. 

While some people may think we 
deserve this treatment, 95% of all pris- 
oners in the state system will even- 
tually be released to live in the free 
world again, according to the Bureau 


Inti Gonzalez 


In prison, illness means isolation, which has harmful effects, Blackwell says. 


of Justice. We will be your neighbors, 
your employees, your bosses. Allow- 
ing prisoners to be mistreated and 
traumatized on the inside has real 
negative consequences. 

Of course, with the introduction 
of COVID-19, conditions in prisons 
and treatment of incarcerated indi- 
viduals has gotten worse, and levels 


of depression in prisoners have risen 
to a height I’ve never seen before. 
People are on edge and easily set-off 
as our routines have been interrupted 
and our interactions micromanaged 
by the DOC supposedly because of 
COVID-19 precautions, even though 


Isolation continues on page 12 
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A collection of second hand second hand bathtubs, sinks and windows for sale at Urban Ore on February 14. 


Why are Urban Ore workers are trying to unionize? 


Zack r 


Workers say they want higher wages, scheduling reform, a just cause clause for terminations, and a 
say in how the company is run. 


_ By Zack Haber 


WorKERS at Berke- 
ley’s popular salvaged 
goods store, Urban Ore, 
filed a petition to the 
National Labor Rela- 
tions Board (NLRB) 
stating their intention 
to form a union through 
the Industrial Workers 
of the World on Febru- 
ary 2. 

That same day, an 
instagram account as- 
sociated with the union 
drive posted a statement 
voicing support for the 
store and its mission of 
stopping waste while 
also pushing for higher 
wages and scheduling 
reform for workers. 

“We are proud to. 
work at Urban Ore, 
and we want to make it 
even better,” reads the 
statement. “Urban Ore 
allows its customers a 
more sustainable alter- 
native for shopping, and 
we want it to provide 
more sustainable jobs.” 

On February 5, work- 
ers held a rally to sup- 
port their union drive 
outside of the store. 
Members of East Bay 
DSA and several unions, 
such as ILWU, Bay Area 
TANC, and the National 


Union of Health Care 
Workers, accompanied 
the workers. 

The NLRB will soon 
hold a secret ballot 
election for the store’s 25 
union eligible employ- 
ees. If a majority votes 
to approve the union, it 
will be officially recog- 
nized. 

Benno Giammarinaro, 
who works in Urban 
Ore’s merchandise 
receiving department, 
said he’s “definitely 
optimistic” employees 
will secure enough 
yes votes to unionize. 
As part of their union 
petition filing, a majority 
of the store’s employees 
have already submitted 
signed cards indicating 
a desire to form a union. 

Mary Van Deventer 
told this reporter that 
her and fellow Urban 
Ore co-owner Dan 
Knapp would not do 
an interview. She did, 
however, email a written 
statement from the store 
saying it “respects the 
rights of its employees 
to unionize if that is 
what a majority desire.” 


Workers want 
higher wages, 
which they say 


Urban Ore can 
afford to pay 


Van Deventer’s 
statement also said the 
company offers “very 
competitive pay.” Urban 
Ore pays its non-mana- 
gerial staff a base wage 


of $13.60 an hour, which 
is less than Berkeley’s 
minimum wage of 
$16.99. But these em- 
ployees also get fluctuat- 
ing additional wages as 
a portion of the store’s 
gross income goes to 
them. In January, this 
proportion was raised 
from 10% to 15%. This 
year the owners esti- 
mate the income share 
to provide a $9.25 boost 
to the base wage, mean- 
ing that, in total, they 
expect workers to make 
around $22.85 per hour. 

Urban Ore worker 
Sarah Mossler said that 
she’s not against income 
sharing, but that the 
current model often 
leaves her worried about 
whether or not she can 
pay her bills. 

“Td be fine with it if 
we had a stable mini- 
mum living base wage,” 
said Mossler. “But it’s 
been incredibly stressful 
for me because my rent 


is the same every month 
while my paychecks 
aren’ t.” 

The owners describe 
the income share as an 
“incentive” for work- 
ers, but Giammarinaro 


thinks the current model 
“puts the risk of the 


business on the work- 
ers,” as factors beyond 
their control, such as the 
weather, affects sales. 
“Tf there’s a rainy 
week,” he said, “mer- 
chandise gets damaged 
and people don’t come 
out as much. This means 
we make several dollars 
an hour less than usual.” 
Ultimately workers 
feel that their paychecks, 
even. with income 
sharing, make living in 
the Bay Area difficult, 
and that the wage rate 
has contributed to high 
employee turnover. 
“We are struggling 
to afford living in the 
community that we 
love,” reads the Urban 
Ore worker statement 
on instagram. “This has 
created a chronic under- 
staffing problem.” 
According to Giam- 
marinaro, 19 Urban Ore 
employees have left 
since he first started 
working there in May of 


2021. Currently, the store 
has 31 workers em- 
ployed below the senior 
management level. 
Giammarinaro feels 
the company is ina 
good position to raise 


wages to address the 
turnover as sales have 


surged since COVID 
started. The store, which 
sells mostly donat- 


-ed goods like doors, 


furniture, appliances 
and media, has taken in 
about 7 million dollars 
in the last two years. In 
a letter Operations Man- 
ager Max Wechsler sent 
to employees this year 
announcing the income 
share percentage rate 
increase, he stated that, 
except for its mortgage, 
Urban Ore is “debt- 
free.” 

Both owners and 
workers agree that 
working at Urban Ore is 
physically demanding. 
In their statement, the 
owners describe the jobs 
as “physical work for all 
staff,” and that “three 
tons of goods” enter the 
store each day. For most 
workers, this means lots 
of lifting. Giammarinaro 
often finds himself ex- 
hausted, saying “almost 
every day I immediately 


come home and plot 
on my bed after work.” 
Mossler thinks address- 
ing understaffing would 
make doing such lifting 
safer. 

“When you’ re lifting 


something designed for 
lots of people to lift,” 
she said, “and you’re on 
your own, it’s danger- 


wy 


OUS. 


Workers also 
want more of a 
say into how the 
business is run 


Giammarinaro and 
Mossler both said that in 
addition to addressing 
wages and understaff- 
ing, they want a union 
in order to have a say in 
how the business is run. 
Recently, Mossler decid- 
ed to step down from a 
position in management 
she had been promoted 
to in order to be eligible 
to be a part of a poten- 
tial Urban Ore union. 
While she had taken the 
management position 
with the goal of influ- 
encing the business and 
helping co-workers, she 
didn’t find that method 
effective. 

“T took the job as 
a manager because I 
thought that was the 
way to make the place 
better and. advocate 
for the people I work 
with,” she said, “but I 
quickly saw that I just 
got more facetime with 
people that didn’t hear 
my ideas or take them 
seriously.” 

According to Giam- 
marinaro, one thing 


Urban Ore continues 
on page 8 
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(Left) artwork funded by the WPA; (Right) Art Hazelwood 


(Left) Mayor and Housing Director of NYC in 1936, artwork funded by WPA Federal Public Housing Administration created 1937; (Right) Art Hazelwood and 
WRAP 2022 Overthrow of neoliberal governance — freaking soon. — 


40 years of homelessness—a look back through history 


COMMENTARY 


By Paul Boden and Western Regional Advocacy 
Project 


Forty years ago, the federal government slashed 
affordable housing budgets of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD) and the 
United States Department of Agriculture (USDA), 
marking the beginning of the contemporary crisis 
of homelessness. It has become political fodder for 
local politicians to say they will end homelessness 
“in this city” with complete disregard for the fact 
that no one city created homelessness, and none will 
end it on their own. 

To understand why national rates of homeless- 
ness skyrocketed in the 1980s, we must ask; what 
systemic factors changed in the late 1970s and early 
1980s to allow so many people to fall through the 
social safety net and end up living and dying on 
our streets? What has been happening over the last 
500 years to result in Black and Indigenous people 
being disproportionately represented in the house- 
less population, and hit hardest by criminalization? 
Homelessness is a direct result of the decisions and 
funding priorities of the federal government, in a 
larger context of white supremacy, settler colonial- 
ism and neoliberalism. If the federal government 
had chosen to support affordable housing, health 
care, anti-poverty wages and programs, worker’s 
protections, and quality education—rather than war, 
tax breaks for the wealthy, and corporate welfare— 
mass homelessness would not exist in our nation. 

In 1983, the Reagan administration tasked the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) 
with directing a national solution to the rising num- 
ber of people without homes. FEMA, the federal 
-agency responsible for disaster relief, did what 

they always do, which was to create thousands of 
short-term, emergency shelters. Given the econom- 
ic downturn of the 1980s, popular sentiment was 
that the crisis would self-correct in time. But by 
1987, the passage of the McKinney-Vento Homeless 
Assistance Act marked the first federal legislation 
devoted solely to “managing” the epidemic of 
homelessness that was growing across the nation. 
As real affordable housing programs were being 
defunded by the federal government, funding 


for shelter programs grew exponentially. For four 
decades, homeless shelters that were meant to be a 
temporary solution to a temporary problem remain 
the primary response, along with criminalization, to 
people sleeping en masse in the streets. This ain’t 
no temporary problem and the Federal Government 
never honestly thought it would be. 

Historical context is critical to understanding 
who is hardest hit by forty years of social disinvest- 
ment. Ongoing systems of white supremacy and 
settler colonialism that affect everything from hous- 
ing to healthcare, education to transportation, and 
especially the criminal (in)justice system mean that 
homelessness and its myriad related traumas dis- 
proportionately impact people along intersectional 
lines of race, gender, sexuality, disability, immigra- 
tion, and so on. This is no accident. 

It is exactly across these intersectional lines of 
difference that so many of us have joined forces in 
working for meaningful and deep change, building 
on ongoing fights for prison abolition, racial justice, 
disability justice, and countless other struggles. In 
2005, for example, several groups organizing in the 
western US came together to create the Western 
Regional Advocacy Project (WRAP),and across the 
country other community groups are doing the 
same thing all fighting to give life to the realities of 
people with firsthand experience of these oppres- 
sive systems and to push for dignified solutions. We 
are continuing the fight to combat carceral shelters, 
end the criminalization of racialized poverty, stop 
the sweeps, and fight for actual housing, health- 
care, education and dignity that all human beings 
deserve. True community organizing brings allied 
local groups together to find common threads and 
strategize paths forward, mobilize legal resources 
for members, creates artwork and shared messag- 
ing, connects communities through coordinated 
direct actions, research and so much more. Seek 
out these groups and expand the Human Rights 
framework of dignity and respect for people is not a 
charity issue, it is the least we should demand and 
expect of our government. 

After 40 years, the system is still doing exactly 
what it was designed to do: manage and minimize 
the presence of homeless people. It was NEVER 
intended to address homelessness in any real way. I 
was here 40 years ago, and I’m still here today. The 


bunk beds and crash pads that FEMA funded was 
implemented to create a new category of housing 
status for members of a community but thats exactly 
what it has done. After 40 years of inhumane abject 


failure it is past time to recognize “managing visible 


homelessness” isn’t a solution to shit. Homeless- 
ness is just a more visible manifestation of a society 
lacking in justice. 

Our organizing and public education must contin- 
ue to build on the realities of all oppressed people 
so we can lift our realities and our power together! 


Western Regional Advocacy Project (WRAP) was 
created to expose and eliminate the root causes of civil 
and human rights abuses of people experiencing poverty 
and homelessness in our communities. Paul Boden is the 
Executive Director of WRAP. 
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Remembering Rodney Bell: longtime Street Spirit contributor 


By Susan Werner 


RODNEY Bell, a beloved East Bay 
community member and artist - 
who contributed countless orig- 
inal illustrations to Street Spirit 
over the years, died at the age of 
66 in October of 2021. His artwork 
captures the feeling in the lived 
reality of homelessness, and calls 
for compassion and love. We thank 
Rodney for his smile, spirit, and 


presence, as well as the way he 


uplifted our East Bay community 
as we continue to celebrate his life. 
A gifted musician and visual 
artist, Rodney first introduced 
himself to St. Mary’s Center (SMC) 
in Oakland by playing the piano 


during mealtimes. Of his wide mu-. 


sical repertoire, he most loved to 
play Nat King Cole songs such as 
Unforgettable, Smile, Nature Boy, 
Route 66 and The Very Thought of 
You. 

In an article for the October 
2013 issue of Street Spirit, Rodney 
spoke to former Editor Terry Mess- 
man about his love of the musi- 
cian. “I just loved him because his 
spirit survived and shone through 
all the adversity of the times he 
went through, and he still was able 
to give us such rich music,” he 
said. 

Like Cole, Rodney found mean- 
ing in his life “rising above adver- 
sity—still doing good things, still 
loving in spite of hate.” Rodney 
said, “It’s meaningful to play 
piano at St. Mary’s, to use music to 
comfort others and nurture themes 
we seniors here relate to like re- 
spect yourself and others.” Rodney 
infused St. Mary’s community 
center with comfort and sunshine, 
encouraging people to keep one’s 
head up and smile, even in hard 
times. 

For Rodney, going through hard 
situations in life, such as home- 
lessness, moved him to produce 
art. “Instead of stressing about 
my homeless condition, I decid- 
ed to draw and express what I 
was feeling about how homeless 
persons are rejected in the com- 
munity,” he said. He created art 
from direct knowledge and em- 
pathy for peoples’ experience of 
being unsheltered — of having no 
place to sleep, sit, or get out of the 
elements. In his artwork “Waiting” 
Rodney captures the exhaustion of 
waiting that consumes the lives of 
many homeless people. He sought 
to humanize and make visible the 
hardships faced by people without 
homes. 

While staying in the shelter at 
St. Mary’s Center, he created the 
artwork titled “Homelessness Has 
Faces.” Rodney said what grabbed 
him about St. Mary’s Center was 
the fact that the people there are 


“concerned about the well-being of 


the person.” 

His love of St. Mary’s Center in- 
spired him to create his artwork ti- 
tled “St. Mary’s Rocks.” He said of 
the program: “St. Mary’s has been 
very good for me, so I wanted to 
show my gratitude for them hav- 
ing the veteran’s program, help- 
ing me get housing, and talking 
to me like a human being. So for 


all those things, they rock!” St. 
Mary’s Center featured Rodney’s 
consciousness raising artwork in 
annual reports, newsletters, and 
holiday cards and displayed his art 
throughout the Center. 

Rodney was featured in a video 
about the monument “Remember 
Them: Champions of Humanity” 
at Kaiser Memorial Park in Oak- 
land. Rodney collaborated with 
Jesse Williams, a SMC community 
member, in creating this video 
honoring the moral courage of 
people who made significant con- 
tributions to peace, freedom and 
human rights. He mourned “that 
we have forgotten our connection 
to those before us,” and found 
being at the monument “condu- 
cive to my being uplifted, inspired, 
motivated, and changed.” Rod- 
ney reflected, “As I grapple with 
outer conditions in life that are for 
the worse, I become all the more 
moved to focus on inside changes 
for the better. In the worst times 
we are to be sweeter in nature, not 
bitter.” 

Rodney advocated for neigh- 
borly concern and care for one 
another. He upheld a vision of all 
people being treated with dignity 
and respect, welcomed into true 
fellowship, and participating in 
creating democracy. He promoted 
a spirit of Love through service. 

Throughout his life, Rodney was 
deeply called to humbly serve his 
Creator and the greater good! Rod- 
ney gave so much - loving kindly 
and shining light to comfort and 
uplift people, especially in hard 
times. 


Susan Werner (LCSW) worked at St. 
Mary's Center in Oakland as a social 
worker and creative arts facilitator from 
1989 to 2021.Her calling is to contribute 
to community-based social justice work 
and the transformative healing arts. 


Courtesy of Susan Werner 
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Rodney Bell was a skilled illustrator and collage artist, as featured in these 
pieces, ‘Homelessness Has Faces’ (top) and ‘Hula Hoop Grandma,’ (bottom). 
The middle photo shows Rodney at the Champions of Humanity Memorial 
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Three months into the new 
year, we ask ourselves: are 
things getting any better? 


COMMENTARY 
By Berkeley Copwatch 


THE new year comes underway, we 
have the opportunity to look closely ° 
and think critically about the progress 
we have made, or lack thereof. The 
murder of Tyre Nichols is just one of 
numerous police killings that have 
taken place so far this year. With each 
of these unjust deaths, we must ask 
ourselves the same question: are we 
moving forward, or backward? 

Have police killings of unarmed 
people decreased from previous 
years? Back in 2013, the same year that 
Kayla Moore was killed by Berkeley 
police, in response to many similar 
deaths, national accountability efforts 
began thoroughly tracking the data. 
In 2022, we reached a record high 
number in the U.S. One thousand one 
hundred and eighty six people were 
killed by police in the last year. As big 
a number as that is, it does nothing 
to communicate the tragedy of the 
loss, and the rippling effects of harm 
caused to loved ones and communi- 
ties. Studies of municipalities across 
the U.S. show that from 2018 through 
2022, police budgets have essentially 
remained the same. The violence that 
was a catalyst for the George Floyd 
protests has not changed, and our 
demands for defunding have not yet 
been realized. 

On a local level, are we seeing 
changes? It depends on where you 
look. 

Audits of the Berkeley Police De- 
partment published in the last two 
years help us see a clearer picture of 
the complex array of problems from 
fiscal irresponsibility, transparency 
and accountability, to racist policing in 
traffic stops and searches. The audits 
made recommendations to depart- 
ment policy, including improved data 
tracking, among other things. Of the 
twelve recommendations made in the 
March 2022 report by the city auditor, 
BPD has yet to start work on five. 
Further, many recommendations that 


were predicted to take 6 months to 
implement, have still not been im- 
plemented. This includes the recom- 
mendation to update the department 
overtime policy, to address the fact 
that there currently is no limit to the 
number of consecutive days worked. 
This is critical given the Department's 
history of outspending their overtime 
budget by millions of dollars 

These audits paint a bleak picture 
of the last few years. Traffic stop data 
show that from 2015 to 2019, 34% of 
people stopped by Berkeley police 
were Black, despite being only 8% 
of Berkeley population. In addition, 
Black and Latinx people stopped by 
police were most likely to be searched. 
What’s more - only 31.1% of police 
stops involving Black motorists and 
pedestrians resulted in arrest, com- 
pared to 60.4% of whites. This sug- 
gests Berkeley police department's 
practices are racist, anda poor re- 
sponse to crime. 

While the information we have is 
disturbing, it is also disturbing how 
much more we are lacking. The 2021 
audit reported that policing data 
was not sufficient to analyze what 
percentage of calls BPD responded 
to involved a potential mental health 
crisis or someone who was unhoused. 
According to the auditor’s office BPD 
has started tracking calls for service 
related to either mental health or 
unhoused persons, following the 
audit’s recommendation. There is also 
mystery around how BPD officers act 
as private security. The auditor’s office 
found that BPD does not have policies 
or documentation for their contracts 
with outside entities. It is clear that the 
department not only lacks transparen- 
cy and accountability to the people of 
Berkeley, but to their own colleagues 
and fellow city departments. 

Due in large part to community 
organizing and the advocacy of or- 
ganizations working with those most 
impacted by policing, Berkeley is fi- 
nally moving towards a mental health 
crisis response model, the Specialized 
Care Unit pilot program. Yet, the po- 


lice department’s budget has not been 
diminished at all to redirect city funds 
towards non-police violence preven- 
tion programs. The Police Account- 
ability Board has formed a committee 
to investigate the leaked text messages 
by the BPD Bike Patrol that expose 
illegal arrest quotas. We are still wait- 
ing, with bated breath, to see if the 
PAB will exercise its potential power 
and fully investigate the allegations of 
racial profiling and arrest quotes. 

It can seem sometimes that only 
some people in Berkeley care about 
who the police harm. Even when they 
get away with fleecing our city’s bud- 
get with abuse of overtime pay, year 
after year. Even when the Bike Patrol 
continues to harass those sheltering 
in cold weather on the sidewalks 


workers specifically want is 
time set aside for cleaning 
the store. Currently, all in- 
store cleaning has to be done 
during business hours, which 
makes it difficult to maintain 
the store. 

“People could really clean, 
organize merchandise, and 
make things look nice if the 
store could close early once 
every few weeks, or if peo- 
ple could come in a bit early 
sometimes,” he said. 

In recent years, workers 
have objected to the man- 
ner in which Urban Ore has 


terminated certain employees. 


Last summer, 15 workers 
signed a statement which 
called for a terminated 
worker to be rehired. The 
letter stated the worker had 


their absence would “have a 
significant impact on revenue, 
workloads and organizing.” 
While that employee was 
never rehired, workers, like 
Mossler, want a just cause 
clause in their contract to 
make it so owners have to 
give a reason for terminating 
an employee in the future. 
Currently Urban Ore, like 

all California businesses that 
don’t have contracts requir- 
ing otherwise, can terminate 
employees “at-will” without 
giving a reason. 

“We think that the at-will 
employment can rear its ugly 
head,” said Mossler. 

In their email, Urban Ore’s 
owners stated that this year 
they are “working toward 
transitioning to become a 
worker-owned cooperative,” 


about in the press since 2017. 

According to Giammarina- 
ro, workers support such an 
idea but want to have a voice, 
through a union, in how a 
potential cooperative could be 
structured. 

“We agree with a worker 
owned cooperative model 
and thinking unionizing first 
will help,” he said. “We don’t 
think we need a coop to start 
making workplace democra- 


Wy 
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Zack Haber is a poet and 
journalist who lives in West 
Oakland. A version of this story 
will be published in the Oakland 
Post. 
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of Downtown Berkeley. Even when 
audits have proven that the police 


simply do not track the data needed to — 


prove their wrongdoings. 

We must continue to channel our 
anger to fight for change. 

Get active. Be aware. Refuse to be 
abused. 


Berkeley Copwatch is an all-volunteer 
organization with the goal to reduce 
police violence through direct observa- 
tion and holding police accountable for 
their actions. Formed in 1990, they seek 

to educate the public about their rights, 
police conduct in the Berkeley community 
and issues related to the role of police in 
our society at large. For more information 
visit www.berkeleycopwatch.org 


Zack Haber 
A bathtub that has been recycled into a planter at Urban Ore. 
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‘The movement is made up of people in Atlanta and across the 
world who understand that the stakes could not be higher’ 


Cop City from page 4 


children and a Georgia 
Department of Corrections fa- 
cility that houses seriously ill 
people and pregnant people 


_ in state custody. 


Atlanta residents mobilized 
quickly against the plan. A 
broad coalition emerged, 
opposing the project through 
an intersectional lens that 
highlighted the environ- 
mental ramifications of 
destroying forest land amid 
climate disaster; the threat 
a massive police-expansion 
plan poses to Black, brown, 
and poor communities just 
one year after Atlanta police 
killed Rayshard Brooks; the 
connections between police 
expansion, gentrification, and 
the displacement of Atlanta’s 


Black and low-income resi- 


dents; and the utter lack of 
transparency with which the 
construction planning had 
unfolded. 

Countless residents called 
in to public meetings, voicing 
their opposition as the pro- 
posal advanced through the 


-- council’s committee process. 


Several Atlanta neighborhood 
associations closest to the 
proposed site even passed 
resOlutions rejecting the plan. 
Throughout the summer, 
Atlanta residents and orga- 
nizers marched, petitioned, 
canvassed, protested, and 
spoke repeatedly at public 
council meetings, building 
overwhelming opposition in 
the city against the project. 

On the day of the final vote, 
residents called in and left 
more than 17 hours of public 
comments, the vast major- 
ity of which opposed Cop 
City. But when it came time 
to vote on proposed legisla- 
tion to lease the land to the 
Atlanta Police Foundation to 
build Cop City, Atlanta’s city 
council hardly mentioned the 
public comments, approving 
the legislation by a vote of 10 
to 4. 

To understand how some- 
thing so blatantly antidem- 
ocratic can happen, we have 
to zoom out a bit. Cop City, 
though opposed by many 
people in Atlanta, is backed 
by a powerful mix of corpo- 
rate, state, and media actors. 

The Atlanta Police Founda- 
tion, a nonprofit that serves 
as the funding arm for many 
of the Atlanta Police Depart- 
ment’s projects and sup- 
plements the city’s already 
bloated policing budget, has 
led the charge on Cop City, 
whether promising the ma- 
jority of funding ($60 million 
of $90 million total), selecting 
the Weelaunee Forest as the 
site of the proposed facility, 
or using its corporate backers 
to pressure city leadership to 
move forward with the plan 
despite widespread public 
opposition. 


Current and former mem- 
bers of Atlanta law enforce- 
ment have also used the opin- 
ion pages of local publications 
to push their agenda as a way 
to manufacture consent for 
the project. The public only 
became aware of the plans 
for Cop City in 2021, but the 


spike in gun violence, to 
which Atlanta was not im- 
mune. “Crime won't politely 
observe the delay,” the edito- 
rial board wrote. Of course, 
Cop City is not projected to 
be completed for years, and 
that spike in gun violence has 
been a nationwide phenome- 


‘Are we going to end up ina situation 
where police are murdering protesters 
in order to advance not public safety 
but their particular political agenda in 
building Cop City?’ 


Atlanta Police Foundation. 
had been quietly working on 
the proposed project since at 
least 2017. 

In the summer of 2021, as 
public resistance to the project 
grew and a contentious city 
council vote was delayed, 
local media outlets began to 
publish articles in support of 
Cop City. The Atlanta Jour- 
nal-Constitution (AJC), the 
city’s paper of record, pub- 
lished an editorial portraying 
Cop City’s construction as the 
answer to the (nationwide) 


non, in all likelihood correlat- 
ed to the COVID-19 pandemic 
and its itinerant trauma. 

A steady drumbeat of edi- 
torials and op-eds in favor of 
Cop City followed. In Octo- 
ber, the AJC editorial board 
painted the Stop Cop City 
organizers as “violent,” ac- 
cusing them of being “rogue” 
and “out of control” due to 
allegations that protesters 
had sabotaged construction 
machinery and pressured Cop 
City contractors: “We said it 
before, and we'll say it again. 


The group of so-called activ- 
ists trying to halt construction 
of Atlanta’s new police and 
fire training center... must be _ 
stopped.” 

The AJC is owned by Cox 
Enterprises, whose CEO, 
Alex Taylor, happens to be 
spearheading the private 
campaign to raise $60 million 
for Cop City’s construction. 
In an editorial board op-ed 
in August 2021, the AJC did 
not initially disclose that its 
CEO was leading this fund- 
raising campaign, but online 
pushback seemed to compel 
a belated disclosure. Cox 
Enterprises has also recently 
acquired, among other things, 
the online outlet Axios. 

Furthermore, to date, 
despite significant public 
disapproval, the Atlanta-Jour- 
nal Constitution has not 
published a single editorial or 
opinion piece in opposition to 
Cop City’s construction. 

The strong response from 
Atlanta’s corporate and 
political elite is commensu- 
rate with the strength of the 
movement against Cop City. 
It is a diverse and decentral- 
ized movement; there are no 
appointed leaders or spokes- 
people; no legacy nonprofits, 
nor corporate backers driving 


strategy. The movement is 
made up of people in Atlanta 
and across the world who un- 
derstand that the stakes could 
not be higher: The climate 
crisis poses an existential risk 


~ to all life on Earth. But the po- 


lice will meet every righteous 
fight for a livable world with 
violence and death-making, 
the only tools at their dispos- 
al. 

The movement's tactics are 
as diverse as its participants. 
Stop Cop City actions range 
from preschooler-led marches 
that feature homemade signs 
(“T love you trees! Never cut 
down the trees!”) to radi- 
cal, direct actions that repel 
attempts to begin the forest's 
destruction. Since 2021, forest 
defenders have been living 
in the tree canopy they aim 
to protect. They have hosted 
potlucks, dance parties, food 
drives, and guided walks. 
Community gardens have 
been planted. Tree-sits for for- 
est defenders have been built, 
destroyed by police raids, and 
built anew. Other organizers 
have taken on the important 
work of building solidarity, 
nationally and internationally, 
from France to Chile, from 
Oakland to Minneapolis. In a 
time of encroaching climate 
disaster and struggles against 
fascism and state violence 
worldwide, the story of the 
forest defenders resonates. 
Our struggles are linked. 

After the police killing of 
Tortugita, the movement is 
going forward in a spirit of 
mourning and resistance. 

In Atlanta and across the 
country, people have hosted 
vigils and held protests. At 
one protest following Tortu- 
gita’s death, a police cruiser 
was burned and the win- 
dows of the Atlanta Police 
Foundation’s office building 
were smashed. Some federal 
lawmakers have support- 

ed calls for an independent 
investigation of Tortugita’s 
death. Many forest defenders 
have reaffirmed their commit- 
ment to defending Weelaunee 
despite the loss of their friend 
and the increased threat of 
violent repression. The move- 
ment, it seems, is not going 
anywhere. “This is my home 
now,” Tortugita told Bitter 
Southerner for a December 
story about the fight against 
Cop City. “We've built a nice 
community here.” 


This story was originally pub- 
lished in Teen Vogue. Hannah 
Riley is a freelance writer focused 
mostly on the harms of the crim- 
inal legal system. Micah is an 
organizer, policy advocate, and a 
co-creator of the # 8ToAbolition 
political education project. 
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€ROSSWORD By Jonathan Chiu | Edited by Cam McCuskey 


Across 


lachheres nosh imme 

5. Govt. assistance program 

8. Relaxing locale 

11. Actress Ward of House 

12. Abbrv. on an envelope 

13. Hurry 

16. Actor Baldwin 

17. Gaelic name meaning “ancient” 


18. 1990s phone maker 


19. Musical instruments often made of brass 


21. Pirate call 

22. An often nightmarish place 
for East Bay commuters 

27. Soak or steep 

28. Laundry detergent 

29. Some med school grads 

30. 2000s Ashanti song 


33. Musical group or a way to hold a ponytail 


35. The beginning of a speech, or the rapid 


simultaneous shooting of firearms 


36. Alternative route to the answer of 22 across 


41. Style 

42. Kind of Grey tea 

45. Trying again after forgetting 
48. Singer Rita 

51. Winnie the Pooh character 

52. Follows gator or power 

53. Another big East Bay Boulevard 
56. Civil rights journalist B. Wells 
57. City with “San” in the South Bay 
58. Type of paper 

61. Decide 

62. Comedian Andre 

66. Looks like 


67. Cosmetic company 
68. A component of some cheeses 
69. Polka 


70. Film about a man falling in love with a computer 


71. Afflicts 


Down 


1. Airport agency 

2. Slithery fish 

3. Often comes in a pint 

4\-Papiera. sae 

5. What a bee does 

6. Brand of tea 

7. Roadside lodging 

8. Theater company in SF 

9. Kung ___ chicken 

10. An African soldier serving in 
colonial European army 

12. A strong and unpleasant smell 

14. 4 on a car 

15. Once believed to be flat 

20. Like some car parts (Abbr.) 

22. Short month. (Abbr.) 

23. Radio host Glass 

24. Sneaker brand 

25. French cookware company 

26. “The battle cry of a generation,” or 
the name of a California county : 
31. The cells released from ovaries to be fertilized 
32. Cupid’s objective 

34. Meet-up 

35. Acronym in powerlifting 

37. Org. containing powerful conservative lobbyists 
38. State agency for retirees (Abbr.) 

39. Singer Kendrick 


40. To work for something 

43. What mushrooms thrive on 
44. Toilet 

45. Key parts of a train track 
46. Comedian Murphy 

47. Relied on 

48. Public speaker 

49. College food staple 

50. Love in Spain 

54. Want 

55. Intrusive test 

59. Angsty 

60. Seasonal time change acronym 
61. Cheerleader’s rant 


63. Financial term (Abbr.) 
64. Sick 


65. Collectables of the early 2000’s 
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~ March horoscopes 


By Boudia Crow Lafleur 


Disclaimer: The horoscopes listed below 
will be manifested through my skill of 
divination which will involve the usage 
of my oracle cards. It is your journey, and 
it is up to you to create the paths needed 
to survive this capitalist and colonialist 
world we all live in, and to thrive in a new 
world outside these systems of oppression. 
Take care of the mothers in your Life. The 
matriarchs shall live on! 


Aries (March 21 to April 19): This 
is a passionate and abundant month 
for you. Explore the world around 
you and face your fears. Be with your 
loved ones and practice self-love. 
This month will help you gain the 
momentum to be able to explore your 
hobbies. Challenge yourself and get 
things done. 


Taurus (April 20 to May 20): 
Changes are coming your way so be 
prepared to be surprised and adapt to 
your surroundings. Be committed to 
the hobbies that fulfill you and to the 
people that are there for you. Follow 
your intuition as it grows more sensi- 
tive over time. Release your pain and 
grief into the universe. Release the 
bad medicine from your life. 


Gemini (May 21 to June 21): 
You are called to preserve ancestral 
knowledge. To protect your friends 
and loved ones. Build your intuition, 
as you hold a gift that brings insight. 
Meditate and call your ancestors. Take 
action and call your comrades to be in 
your circle. Be thoughtful as you nav- 
igate through this often hateful world. 
Accept your gifts. 


Cancer (June 22 to July 22): This 
month is a good time to explore your 
taste in music and food. Challenge 
yourself and try new things. Perhaps 
explore music and food from your 
ancestral regions. You might feel lost 
as to where to start with this journey. 
Travel when it’s safe to do so. Practice 
intimacy with yourself through ritual. 
Find tranquility within your own 
existence. 


Leo (July 23 to August 22): Find 
something that motivates you. Some- 
thing that says adventure and pas- 
sion. This month is the climax of your 
current journey. Your commitment to 
your goals and your hobbies is being 
tested. Have hope that this will bring 
fulfillment, in your life and be asser- 
tive about this. You shall make things 
happen, just do it. 


Virgo (August 23 to September 
22): This month is a time of healing. 
You've been feeling burnt out lately, 
so rest is needed. Explore your desires 
and your sexuality. It is a time to meet 


new people and hang out with loved 
ones. Reach into your own heart. Em- 
brace love into your life. 


Libra (September 23 to October 
22): Time to work on communication 
this month. Be honest about how you 
feel to cultivate smooth relationships. 
Relationships will come in waves 
and tides. Being self-aware is key 
to growth. Being with family and at 
home is important right now. Don’t 
rush things. 


Scorpio (October 23 to November 
22): Explore building your confidence. 
Be bold and courageous. Part of heal- 
ing means reaching out for help and 
building community. Shit is about to 
go down and hit the fan. Accept the 
reality around you but don’t tolerate 
bullshit. Visualize your goals and 
dreams. Do the work and things will 
calm down sooner than you think. 


Sagittarius (November 23 to De- 
cember 21): Spirit will be by your 
side. Arrogance is bad medicine so 
avoid embodying it at all cost. Be 
grateful for what you have right now 
because sooner or later it will be all 
gone. Take the time to be close with 
yourself. Life comes in tides and levels 
of growth. Healing is not linear. 


Capricorn (December 22 to January 
19): Look at the bigger picture. There 
are times when we need to let things 
go. Don’t let the dread get to you. 


Take the time to heal and be with your 
community: Be ready and prepared 
for the worst—that way you will find 


the best. 


Aquarius (January 20 to February 
18): May your happiness and joy be 
increased this month. May healing 
be relevant for you and your spirit. 
Adapting to new environments is 
not easy. Keep your wishes in mind 
and focus on your goals. Things can 
change, even under difficult circum- 
stances. 


Pisces (February 19 to March 20): 
You are flowing through the waves of 
time. You hope that this current era 
of your life works out well. Traumas 
from the past will come up and be 
relevant in your spirit—embracing the 
future does not have to mean cursing 
the past. Take the time to relax and 
have some of your favorite tea. Be 
with the family that nurtures your 
soul. 


Boudia Crow Lafleur is a diviner and art- 
ist of Michif and European ancestry that 
is based in the East Bay. They use they/ 
them pronouns. Their Sun is at Taurus, 
their Moon is at Taurus, and their Rising 
is at Cancer. If you're interested in getting 
private divination sessions with me, mes- 
sage me at Instagram: @punkwitchdivin- 
er and Facebook: Punk Witch Diviner. 
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STREET SPIRIT EVENTS CALENDAR' MARCH 


RESOURCES ANP COMMUNITY EVENTS IN THE BAY AREA 


ALL FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


. WED, MARCH | 


Justice for Keita O’Neil rally and 
protest 

Mothers on the March + 

DA Brooke Jenkins is dropping the 
historic charges against SFPD Officer 
Chris Samayoa in the MURDER of 
Keita “Icky” O'Neil. Join families of 
police violence in demanding account- 
ability. : 

Halt of “Justice” at 850 Bryant Street, 
San Francisco CA 

8:30AM-10:30AM 


FRI, MARCH 3 


Celebration potluck 
People’s Park 
In celebration of our recent legal victo- 


ry, we're having a potluck! Come grab 


a bite and celebrate with our commu- 
nity. Bring a dish to share if you can! 
3:00PM-Sunset 

People’s Park Berkeley (2556 Haste Street, 
Berkeley CA) 


SAT, MARCH 4 


Art Of The African Diaspora Satellite 
Exhibit 

Rhythmix Cultural Works 

This exhibit will run through April 
21. K Gallery presents the Art Of The 
African Diaspora, a satellite exhibi- 
tion in conjunction with Richmond 
Art Center.The exhibit highlights the 
rich cultural heritage of six Bay Area 
artists: Anna W. Edwards, Valerie 
Brown-Troutt, Carla Golder, Yolanda 
Cotton Turner, Xan Blood Walker and 
Zoé Boston, showcasing a diverse 
collection of painting, photography, 
mixed media, and collage.The artists 
explore themes of identity, history, 
community, and the African Dias- 
pora’s global impact, providing the 
viewer an opportunity for a deeper 
understanding and appreciation of the 
art and culture of the African Diaspo- 
ra in the Bay Area. 

2513 Blanding Ave, Alameda CA 
4:00PM-6:00PM 


SAT, MARCH 4 
Extreme Weather Resource Fair: Small 


Talk, Big Topics 
Santa Cruz Museum of Natural History 


Recent weather events have impacted 


Santa Cruz County from the shore to 
the summit. Chat with local agencies 
and organizations addressing the 
challenges of extreme weather in the 
region during this free open house at 
the Santa Cruz Museum of Natural 
History. Learn about the state of our 
parks, the science behind the storms, 
and the past, present, and future of 
natural disasters in Santa Cruz. 
Santa Cruz Museum of Natural History 
(1305 E Cliff Dr, Santa Cruz CA) 
11:00AM-3:00PM 


Celebrating two years! 

Rollin with the Homos 

Come dance, skate, and watch drag 
with us! Hosted by Mama Celeste 
and Holly Graphic. Performances by 
Princex Cakes, Obsidienne Obsurd, 
Ancel Food Cakes, Solid Gold Danc- 
ers, and more. Disco beats by Nate 


Manic and Floridawtr. 

Oakland Township Commons (288 9th 
Ave, Oakland, CA) - 

3PM-6PM 


ee RN ee 
Ferguson Rises: Black Grief, 
Insurgent Memory, and the Politics of 
Transformation 

Black Studies Collaboratory Open 
University 

Join us for the panel discussion “Fer- 
guson Rises: Black Grief, Insurgent 
Memory, and the Politics of Transfor- 
mation,” featuring Michael Brown Sr. 
and Cal Brown, Michael Brown Jr’s 
father and stepmother. This is a sister 
event to the ‘Ferguson Rises’ film 
screening the Anti-Police Terror Proj- 
ect is hosting at The New Parkway on 
Tuesday March 14. 

Osher Theater, BAMPEA (2155 Center 
Street, Berkeley) 

12:30-2:30 

Register at bit.ly/ferguson-rises-panel 


Centering solutions in supportive 
housing: Tenant voices inside Hotel 
Iroquois 

San Francisco Public Library, 
Skywatchers, and the Coalition on 
Homelessness 

Join us for a screening of the ground- 
breaking film, “Inside Hotel Iroquois,” 
an unprecedented intimate journey in- 
side a supportive housing residence in 
San Francisco through the voices and 
stories of its tenants. A panel discus- 
sion will dive into supportive housing 
as an essential part of our solution to 
homelessness, its challenges, and what 
we can do to affect positive change. 
The Koret Room at the Main Branch of the 
San Francisco Public Library (100 Larkin 
St, San Francisco, CA) 

5:00PM-7:30PM 


Black Liberation Reading Circle 
Freedom Socialist Party 

This is a revolutionary feminist writ- 
ings on the fight for Black liberation. 
What are the answers to stopping 
police murders, winning meaningful 
reparations for past and ongoing in- 
justices, and ending systemic racism? 
Join the discussion of two newly pub- 
lished booklets, ‘Which way forward 
for the Black Lives Matter movement?’ 
and ‘A Revolutionary Call for Black 
Reparations’, which pose bold strat- 
egies for a revived freedom struggle. 
Everyone welcome. $3-6 donation 
requested per session. 

This is a 6-week Public Reading Circle 
that will take place on Wednesdays. 
The additional meetings will take 
place on March 8th, 15th, 22nd, 29th, 
April 5th, and 12th. 

New Valencia Hall (747 Polk St., San 
Francisco CA) 

7:00PM-8:30PM 

$3-$6 donation requested per-session. 


FRI S MARCH \o 


T.G.N.C Yoga 

Freedom Community Clinic 

Come join our trans & gender ~ 
non-conforming practice on March 10, 
17, and 31! A 75 minute ashtanga-in- 
spired vinyasa practice and commu- 
nity-building space for gender expan- 
sive baddies. Our practice will include 
time to get to know one another, 


alignment cues, and breathwork. 

215 Telegraph Ave #121, Oakland CA 
5:30PM-6:45 PM’ 

Sliding scale $0-$40, sign up here: linktr. 
ee/FreedomCommunityClinic 


SUN ) MARCH 12 


Party to Celebrate Slingshot 
collective’s 35th birthday 

Slingshot Collective 

Meet Slingshot authors—free vegan 
chocolate cake—back issue display— 
zany free t-shirt raffle. Live music 
from members of Wyatt Act: Guinev- 
ere Q, J Young Sunday & Chris Meed- 
er. Slingshot published its first issue 
March 9, 1988 and has been an inde- 
pendent, radical publisher since then. 
Slingshot collective started publishing 
the Slingshot organizer in 1995. More 
info online at slingshotcollective.org. 
3124 Shattuck Avenue Berkeley CA 
7:00PM-9:00PM 


SAT, MARCH 18 


QuArtz Art Market 

QuAriz Art Collective 

Hey gorgeous merpeople! Come out 
to our fantastic oceanic-themed event. 
Browse artwork and wares by queer 
Bay Area creators. 

Omni Commons (4799 Shattuck Ave, 
Oakland CA) 

12PM-5PM 


SUN, MARCH 19 


Updated intro to the 5 methods 
webinar 

Community Ready Corps Allies and 
Accomplices (CRCAA) 

Join CRCAA for a refined and further 
clarified 5 methods workshop to learn 
how to effectively fight against the 
persistent re-establishment of white 
supremacy. Even if you've attended 
an Intro to the 5 Methods webinar in 
the past, this is not to be missed! 

This webinar will take place on Zoom. 
Register at bit.ly/5m-intro-0319 
1:00PM-3:00PM 


FRI, MARCH 24 


Northern CA Land Back Symposium 
Save California Salmon and Native 
American Studies Humboldt State 
University 

Registration is open for the Northern 
California Land Back Symposium, a 
day full of speakers and workshops. 
Register online at tinyurl.com/land- 
backreg 

More information online at californi- 
asalmon.org /landback 

Cal Poly Humboldt, Arcata CA 
9:30AM-6:00PM 
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March to End Homelessness 

Housing Matters 

‘A compassionate community coalition 
— led by local nonprofit providers, 
businesses and hundreds of com- 
munity members— will march and 
rally near downtown Santa Cruz to 
end homelessness. This is a milestone 
event, the first of its kind in Santa 
Cruz County. 

Meet at Cedar Street & Cathcart Street, 
Santa Cruz CA 


10:00AM-2:00PM 


RECURRING EVENTS 
AND RESOURCES 


General Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 

Warm meals, health & hygiene sup- 
plies, haircuts, footwashing, massage, 


podiatry, housing resources 
First Presbyterian Church Courtyard 
(2407 Dana St., Berkeley, CA) 


Tuesdays @ 6:30-8PM 


Street Medicine Team 

Berkeley Free Clinic 

HIV and Hep C rapid testing, other 
STI testing, flu vaccinations, harm 


reduction, wound care 
Berkeley Free Clinic (2339 Durant Ave., 
Berkeley, CA) 


Wednesdays @ 7- 9 PM 


Syringe Service and Harm Reduction 
Berkeley NEED 

Location #1: Across from Berkeley Free 
Clinic (2339 Durant Ave., Berkeley, CA) 


-on Sundays at 6-8PM — 


Location #2: University & 9th, Berkeley, CA 
on Thursdays at6-8PM 


Curbside Care Clinic = 
West Oakland Punks With Lunch 
Rain, Shine, Covid-19, or Smoke, we 


_ will always be there. Grab some food, 
_narcan, syringes, hygiene (basic & = 


menstrual), dog food, masks, and hand 


sanitizer! . 
Fixed location #1: 5th and Filbert @ West 
Oakland BART on Thursdays at 6-8PM 
Fixed location #2: 35th and Peralta every 
1st and 3rd Sunday at 3:30-5:30 PM 


Women & Children’s Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 

Warm meals, childcare, health & hy- 
giene supplies, haircuts, footwashing, 
nail painting, housing resources 


LIFE Adventist Church (2236 Parker St., 


Berkeley, CA) 
Mondays at 6-9 PM 


Youth & LGBTQ+ (YQT+) Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 
Warm meals, health & hygiene sup- 
plies, massage, needle exchange, recre- 
ation, counseling, housing resources 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church (2300 
Bancroft Way, Berkeley, CA) 


Mondays at 6-9 PM 


Sliding Scale Cafe 

POOR Magazine 

Radical redistribution of fresh foods, 
healthy meals, supplies, and resources 


to our community, rain or shine 


8032 MacArthur Blvd, Oakland 
Thursdays 12-1PM 


Free Food and Supply Distribution _ 
East Oakland Collective 

Come get free produce, dry goods, and 
catered meals from our food distro _ 
team. First come first served. 

7800 MacArthur Blod, Oakland 

Tuesdays and Thursdays 11AM-1PM 
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Bay Area, CA—BART paid 
$350K for a homeless program 
that served one person 


Three years since BART and the Salvation 
Army rolled out a $350,000 program to tackle surg- 
ing homelessness on trains, the results are in: One 
person received services during the life of the 
contract, according to a recent report from BART’s 


inspector general, the San Francisco Chronicle reports. 


The agreement focused on homeless services 
at BART stations between Embarcadero and 16th 
Street in San Francisco. 

Inspector General Harriet Richardson began 
probing the contract after receiving numerous com- 
plaints, and found that there were no metrics for 
accountability included in the contract. 

During the partnership, the outreach team re- 
ported making contact with 3,217 people between 
January 2021 and May 2022, yet only one was en- 
rolled for services. Alicia Trost, BART’s chief com- 
munications officer, pointed to the Salvation Army’s 
sobriety requirement as the reason more contacts 
were unable to receive assistance. The contract has 
not been renewed. 


Oakland CA—After nearly two-month 
delay, judge allows Oakland to evict 
the Wood Street encampment 


At the end of February, a federal judge ruled that 
the City of Oakland can resume efforts to remove 
dozens of people from a large homeless camp in 
West Oakland, ending a nearly two-month court- 
room battle over the camp’s fate, Mercury News 
reports. 

U.S. District Judge William Orrick ruled that the 
city has demonstrated it now has enough shel- 
ter beds for everyone who will be displaced by 
the camp’s closure. City officials have previously 
claimed to have enough shelter to legally sweep the 
encampment, but were later found to be misrepre- 
senting the number of shelter beds actually avail- 
able, which contributed to the nearly two-month 
delay. 

“The city may now post notices of the closure and 
shall give individuals at the encampment at least 
seven days’ notice before the closure begins,” Orrick 
wrote. He said his latest order could be rescinded if 
the city fails to provide enough shelter beds or fails 
to make outreach workers available to help dis- 
placed residents find alternative shelter. 


San Francisco, CA—Homeless win 
up to $10K from city over seized 
possessions 


At least a half dozen homeless people are suing 
the City of San Francisco for destroying thousands 
of dollars worth of personal property in encamp- 
ment sweeps, and some are winning, Mission Local 
reports. The Coalition on Homelessness organized 
a successful effort to file property claims against 
the city. To date, 20 cases have been filed in small 
claims court, eight of which have been heard, with 
judges awarding compensation between $3,740 and 
$10,000. 

Lawsuits like these are often not pursued on a 
large scale because legal services for the homeless 
are underfunded, or the small claims court cases re 
too petty to be taken seriously, Tori Larson—a staff 
attorney with the Homeless Advocacy Clinic at the 
University of the Pacific’s McGeorge School of Law 
in Sacramento—said. In theory, San Francisco has 
a bag-and-tag policy for storing homeless people’s 
belongings safely, labeling them, and providing 
receipts so the affected person to reclaim them. But, 
according to Larson and many others, the govern- 
ment does not always follow them meticulously. 


Ronnie Goodman 


A linocut print of the hospital at San Quentin State Prison, CA. 


‘We are all humans fighting the same fight’ 


Isolation from page 4 


the protection has been flimsy at best. 

Prisoners looking to rebalance and find ways to 
push through these difficult times often reach a 
fork in the road. Will they take the path towards 
healthy coping skills or veer off on a destructive 
path? 

During the pandemic, this decision point has got- 
ten much more complicated because the vast ma- 
jority of the positive avenues to combat stress and 
depression have been denied during COVID-19 — 
visits with loved ones, educational and self-better- 
ment programs, fresh air, and the ability to exercise 
on a regular basis. 

Some prisoners who have spent years battling 
issues of chemical dependency have returned to the 
habit of using drugs — creating a whole new array 
of issues. Prisoners who resort to the use of drugs 
usually find themselves with larger problems than 
the ones they were trying to mask in the first place. 

If they are caught selling or possessing drugs, 
they could find themselves in solitary confinement 
or lose accrued good time and various other privi- 
leges, potentially triggering more problems. 

Many prisoners say the loss of visits has been one 
of the hardest things to live without. Maintaining 
positive relationships with loved ones has been 
next to impossible in some cases. During times 
where families struggle to feed themselves, compa- 
nies like Jpay and Global Tel Link feed upon them 
as they extract every penny for services like phone 
calls, video visits, and emails — all services that are 
mostly free in society. Prisoners’ loved ones spend 
hundreds of dollars a month just to maintain a 
bond. 

DOC and these companies have been offering 
two free five-minute phone calls a week, two free 
half-hour video visits, and-free emails on Wednes- 
days, but that is merely a drop in the bucket. 

Prisoners raising a child have been stripped of 
years they will never get back. 

“I wonder if Isabella will even remember her 
daddy when visits return,” John, a BIPOC prisoner 
in his mid-40s who is a devout Muslim, said of his 
2-year-old daughter. “It will be well over a year 
since we have seen each other... There are video 
visits, but half the time they don’t work, our fami- 
lies can’t hear us, the picture isn’t clear, how can a 
little kid understand that?” 

Not having their support network has made it 
easy for some to lose sight of their goals, allowing 
the negative environment that surrounds them to 
creep back in and devour their minds. 

Often, I find myself grappling with ways to re- 
main focused and positive, striving to discover the 
silver-lining that lays within daily life behind bars, 
even more so during times of COVID-19. Wanting 
to continue to prepare myself for when I am rein- 
tegrated back into society. However, as the months 
continue to roll on and the effects of COVID-19 
having no end in sight, it is becoming more difficult 


with each day, in some cases with each hour. 

The weight of depression can be paralyzing. 

Mental health services offered to prisoners have 
been laughable. During the last year, mental health 
staff walked the tiers a handful of times offering a 
few seconds of conversation or a crossword puzzle. 
If we wanted to request an in-person appointment, 
it costs us a $4 co-pay, the equivalent of 9.5 hours of 
work based on the average pay of 42 cents an hour 
here. 

At the beginning of 2021, we received one memo 
that said, “These times, especially under quar- 
antine, are stressful. Just remember that you are 
resilient and made it through it before.” It suggest- 
ed that we tell the staff if we have “a mental health 
emergency,” but we all know that would earn us a 
one-way trip to a padded room with 24-hour sur- 
veillance, a sure way of making us feel more, not 
less, suicidal. 

The atta-boy tone offended me. We need legit 
support. We need DOC to stop playing defense. 

The DOC could step up and make communica- 
tion with loved ones accessible and free. The DOC 
could be open and honest with prisoners and their 
loved ones about everything taking place during 
this health crisis. The DOC could offer prisoners 
more protective gear. The DOC could waive any 
costs for mental health services and actually talk to 
prisoners. 

At this time it is in everyone’s best interest to 
help stabilize those struggling with depression. 
This is a time to look at each other as equals — we 
are all humans fighting the same fight. Maybe we 
should focus on that. 


This story was originally published by the Prison Jour- 
nalism Project (PJP), an independent news outlet that 
trains incarcerated writers to be journalists, so they can 
participate in the dialogue about criminal justice reform. 
Christopher Blackwell is an incarcerated journalist in 
Washington state and a member of the Society of Profes- 
sional Journalists. ; 
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